ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

us to our devices. We went downstairs and lunched
together, and then we adjourned to the smoldng-room.
As twilight came on I tore myself away, but Stevenson
walked with me across Hyde Park, and nearly to my
house. He had an engagement, and so had I, but I
walked a mile or two back with him. The fountains
of talk had been unsealed, and they drowned the con-
ventions. I came home dazzled with my new friend,
saying, as Constance does of Arthur,7 ' Was ever such
a gracious creature born ? ' That impression of
ineffable mental charm was formed at the first moment
of acquaintance, and it never lessened or became
modified. Stevenson's rapidity in the sympathetic
interchange of ideas was, doubtless, the source of it.
He has been described as an ( egotist', but I challenge
the description. If ever there was an altruist,8 it was
Louis Stevenson; he seemed to feign an interest in
himself merely to stimulate you to be liberal in your
confidences.

Those who have written about him from later
impressions than those of which I speak seem to me to
give insufficient prominence to the gaiety of Stevenson.
It was his cardinal quality in those early days. A
childlike mirth leaped and danced in him ; he seemed
to skip upon the hills of fire. He was simply bubbling
with quips and jests; his inherent earnestness or
passion about abstract things was incessantly relieved
by jocosity; and when he had built one of his intel-
lectual castles in the sand, a wave of humour was
certain to sweep it and destroy it. I cannot, for the
life of me, recall any of his jokes ; and written down in
cold blood, they might not be funny if I did. They
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